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day might make the difference of having to face either
one or both of the new Confederate iron-clads being
rushed to completion with feverish haste. As so
frequently happened, his celerity served him well

After crossing the bar the vessels had to be pre-
pared for the river work before them. They were
trimmed by the head, so that if they grounded it
would be forward. In the swift current of the river,
if we grounded aft the ship would at once turn with
her head downstream. Where feasible, guns were
mounted on the poops and forecastle, and howitzers
in the tops, with iron bulwarks to protect the gun
crews. Farragut believed in plenty of armament.
From him we have that multum in parvo of tactics:
*' The best protection against an enemy's fire is a well-
directed fire of your own/' But heavy gun-power
in relation to tonnage was a principle with our navy
from its inception.

It was an oddly assorted fleet that had been mob-
ilized for the battle of New Orleans. A year had
now elapsed since Sumter had been fired upon, and
most of that time had been spent in getting ready for
war, rather than in making war. As both sides were
equally unprepared, the nation scarcely realized the
effect of unpreparedness* How bitterly we would
have realized it against a foe ready in all respects
for conflict! It was not a matter of building a navy
according to any deliberate and well-conceived plan,
but of providing such material as we could in haste